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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”—Cowper. 
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AT HAMPTON COURT. 


TOO SOON. | ‘Ursula’*—Aunt Sophy was sitting in the back- 
a | room at needlework as usual—“ your father told me 

: not to say anything before Frank, as he did not mean 
Frank had said good-by, and Ursula felt remorseful. | to ask him to stop, but we are to have a visitor to- 
Her cousin had been kind, affectionate even, to her, | day; he wrote yesterday and asked Mr. Helder to 
and she had been captious and contradicting. dinner.” 

“Poor Frank, I have treated him very badly ”—she ‘¢ What nonsense! ”’—Ursula flushed up—‘“‘ just as 
stood at the window after he had gone away—“ and | if I should have told Frank. Papa might tell me when 
he really has more sympathy for me than any one I | people are coming.” 
know.” | Aunt Sophy wondered, in her quiet way, what 
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difference it could possibly make. Ursula never 


took any interest or vouchsafed any assistance; even 
the flowers on the table were arranged by her 
She wondered more when her niece spoke 


aunt. 
again. 

‘‘ How tiresome; I have not a gown fit to wear, 
aunt; my white is so rumpled, and my black silk is 
so shabby.” 

“Tf you give Jane your white gown at once, she 
will have time to iron it before dinner.” 

Ursula’s head seemed to be whirling round, every- 
thing was unreal; she could not believe Mr. Helder 
would come, and if he did, she knew she should not 
be able to talk to him; that pleasant talk in the 
Museum must have been partly the work of her own 
imagination. 

Mr. Helder came, and when the evening ended, 
she tried to think over, as coolly as her excitement 
would let her, what had happened. Mr. Helder and 
her father had come down together, and Ursula had 
felt even shyer than she did on his last visit; and 
then during dinner she learned how vain and foolish 
she had been to indulge in any excited thoughts about 
Mr. Helder; he had not come to see her at all, only to 
consult some of the wonderful musty yellow-leaved 
volumes in her father’s study. 

Ursula had been taught by her father, and she 
was looked on as a scholar; she tried hard to under- 
stand the subject under discussion at dinner-time, but 
it was beyond her, and indeed her father made no 
attempt to draw her into conversation, ner would he 
allow it to stray from the one subject. After dinner 
he sent her to feteh some beoks. She was some 
time finding them, and she felt greedy of every 
moment which kept her away. Mr. Helder asked 
her to sing, but she refused; she felt much too 
nervous, and she was sure, too, that Mr. Helder was 
a good judge, and had probably heard every one 
worth hearing. . 

‘Every time I see him he seems farther and 
farther above us. Oh! I wish I had never seen 
him!” And yet she knew this was not a true wish— 
she knew that, with all her shy constraint, the feeling 
that Mr. Helder’s presence inspired was too deep for 
analysing. 
that he was the ection she had dreamed of, and 
yet she was unable to show her admiration by leok or 
word. ‘‘ Next time I see him I shall not be so shy ;” 
and then it struck her, as a st feature of tixis 
acquaintance, that its chief delight lay in antici- 
pation. It had taken all content from her life. 
When she came down to breakfast she found her 
father and aunt in discussion. 

Her aunt was speaking. ‘‘ But, Walter, will it not 
be better for you to go?” Mr. Williams fidgeted. 

‘* My dear Sophy, I can’t; and if you have Helder 
you cannot possibly want me. I could not give the 
time.”’ He nodded to Ursula. ‘‘ Good-by, my dear; 
how late you are,” and he went to his study. 

Ursula looked hard at her aunt. ‘‘ Where are you 
going, and what is this about Mr. Helder?’ She 
tried not to blush as she spoke. 

“IT thought you heard last night, but perhaps it 
was settled while you were in the study getting those 
books. Mr. Helder said he had never seen Hampton 
Court with the horse-chestnuts in bloom, and your 
father laughed and said I had been wanting to take 
you there, and then Mr. Helder settled we should go 
at once.” 


‘Oh, how delightful! When—when?” Ursula 


She knew, without shaping it in words, . 





was breathless, but her aunt’s look of wonder 
checked her. 

“ Next Wednesday, if the weather keeps fine. Wo 
are to dine early here, and then Mr. Helder will meet 
us at Waterloo station.” 

‘¢‘ And won’t papa go?” 

“No, I wish he would. I think is would be 
better.” 

Ursula turned, so as to escape her aunt’s eyes. 
‘* Yes, he ought to go, it will be very uncomfortable to 
go with only a stranger ;”’ and then she got crimson. 

‘Mr. Helder is not quite a stranger,” said literal 
Aunt Sophy; ‘but if you dislike it so much, dear, 
I can write and ask Frank.” 

Ursula had recovered herself, and the mastery she 
always exercised over her aunt. Her lip curled with 
surprise. ‘‘ Why should I dislike it, if you do not?” 
She turned and looked at her aunt so calmly, that 
Miss Ashton’s half-suspicion faded. ‘‘ Only I think 
we shall be better without Frank, do not you? he 
said he did not like Mr. Helder, and you know they 
nearly quarrelled about politics.” She said this very 
slowly, for she was so determined against Frank, 
that she could hardly keep in her impetuosity. 

‘‘So they did. No, perhaps we had better not 
ask Frank.” Aunt Sophy went on with her work 
in a quiet, surprised way. She was pleased to 
see a tinge of colour on Ursula’s pale face; it 
was very pleasant that this excursion, which had 
been in her thoughts so long, was really to take 
place, and that it gave satisfaction to her niece. 


Wednesday morning was grey and cloudy; Miss 
Ashton’s cheeks flushed with a pretty little excite- 
ment, as she asked her brother-in-law what he 
thought of the weather. 

He looked from her to Ursula, and smiled. ‘I 
believe you are the youngest of the two after all, 
Sophy.” 

Ursula smiled, and went on with her breakfast in 
silence. She was so glad they did not guess how 
her heart was dameing with delight. Afterwards, 
when her father had started for town, and Aunt 
Sophy was safe giving orders to cook, Ursula stood 
before the barometer, tapping it till she had made 
the hand move towards “ set fair.” But at luncheon- 
time she and her quiet aunt seemed to have changed 
characters. 

“Dear me,” said Aunt Sophy, ‘‘ when I was your 
age, Ursula, I should have been wild with delight. 
I remember going to Beulah Spa when I was young, 
and I was tired with excitement before I got there.” 

“ Ah, you see, you had sisters, and also I am sure 
this generation is less excitable than the last.” 

Aunt Sophy sighed. ‘‘ But, child, if you are not 
excited, you might surely eat something; I saw you 
did not eat much breakfast; you will be hungry 
before we get home.” 

‘Not I; but I think we shall be late.” 

Ursula jumped up from luncheon to settle her 
bonnet-strings before the looking-glass; she could 
manage to control all outward show of feeling, but it 
seemed to her that she must start alone, if Aunt 
Sophy would not finish luncheon; her impatience was 
getting beyond bounds. 

The cab drove up to the station; there was Mr. 
Helder walking up and down. Ursula almost wished 
herself back at Brompton again. Shedid not ven- 
ture to look up, and after he had spoken to them she 
managed to keep behind Aunt Sophy. 
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Mr. Helder did not notice her shyness, he was 
rather amused at his own position. He had avoided 
women’s society, and here he was a self-appointed 
squire of dames to two ladies almost strangers. 
He winced a little as he thought of his cousin Rachel. 
“ How amused she would be!” yet somehow he had 
shrunk from telling her of his new acquaintance. 
He looked across at Ursula ; she had hardly spoken, 
for the carriage was full of people. He, too, had 
begun to think that imagination must have had much 
to do with the spell she had laid on him at the 
Museum ; each time he had seen her since she had 
been so silent and lifeless, and yet as he looked 
at her broad forehead and her eloquent mouth— 
for Mr. Helder read faces truly, and he knew that the 
mouth is sometimes a more faithful index than the 
eyes—he decided that she could not be shallow or 
dull; and then he saw with fresh admiration how 
graceful she was as she leaned against the cushioned 
elbow. Her head was turned aside, and he noted 
the soft silky dark hair strained off the temple, 
how exquisitely fair and delicate was her complexion, 
how perfect the outline of her cheek and the little 
ear, with its rosy blush beneath the white skin. And 
yet delicate hardly gives the idea of Ursula. She | 
had not much natural colour, but she looked full of 
life and health; her colour seemed concentrated in | 
her lips and her eyes. Suddenly these were lifted to 
Mr. Helder’s face, and met his full admiring glance. 
A strange power, a fascination to be resisted and 
yielded to all in one, kept Ursula’s eyes fixed on his. 
Only an instant, then they drooped, and the long 
dark lashes touched her cheeks. She was not pale 








now, her cheeks glowed, but there was no vexation 
in her blush; instead, a sweet happy smile curved 
her lips, and made her in her companion’s opinion | 


quite lovely. 

Looks are wonderful things—telegrams of thought, | 
except that, instead of giving mere fragmentary 
corners of it, as any words would, they tell just the 
essence—that spirituality of fecling which can never | 
be spoken, which the mere fact of shaping into words | 
destroys, as exposure to the broad face of daylight | 
shrivels the fungus we gather underground; and 
for that very reason the woman who has eloquent | 
eyes has a precious talent among her sisters, and if | 
she uses it lightly or falsely, it is a weapon as cruel 
as a poisoned knife. 

Ursula did not know what her eyes had told Mr. 
Helder. She only knew that daylight had shone in | 
on her struggling perplexity. She had met a glance | 
full of sweetness and encouragement. This was how | 
she read Michael’s blue eyes :— | 

“He likes me,” she said to herself; ‘‘ and he is 
glad to be with us, and we shall have a nice talk 
presently.” 

But there had been magic in the look that Ursula 
knew nothing of, poor child. It is hard to say when 
Love’s arrow strikes home—for I am writing of a 
case of real old-world love, not the modern kind, 
which grows and develops according to circumstances, 
and is very much the sport of them after all. I 
think the sympathetic flame had spread from the 
man’s heart to the girl’s at their first meeting; but I 
am certain that quickening power was in the glance 
just exchanged between these two, a power which 
they might rebel against, scoff at, grapple with, but 
which holds one or other mortal who has once owned 


| 





it for good or evil alway. 


quished by that look. She let Mr. Helder take her 
out of the carriage and hold her hand in his an instant 
in a sort of dumb delight, while he settled with Aunt 
Sophy how the afternoon should be ordered. 

‘‘'You would like to see the gardens, my dear?” 
says Aunt Sophy, her niece’s new meekness not 
being comprehensible at first reading. 

“Yes, very much.” Ursula speaks softly. Mr. 
Helder is walking between the two ladies, so it is 
almost as good as being alone with him, the girl 
thinks. She can look and listen unobserved. ‘ Only 
I hope he won’t talk to Aunt Sophy all day. That 
would have been the only good of bringing Frank, 
but then Frank would have wanted me.” She gives 
a little frown at this. 

‘* Why are you frowning ?”’ 

Ursula starts, the voice is so close. She looks up, 
and meets Mr. Helder’s eyes very near her own. 


| Where has her shyness gone in that minute? She 


forgets it. 
for years. 
within her. 

‘‘Was I frowning? At my thoughts, perhaps. 
You do not want to know them, do you?” 

‘‘Yes I do, please tell me.’ His earnestness, the 
intensity of his look, nearly sends her back into 
fear; but he smiles too, and the smile steals into 
Ursula’s very being. It seems to her that it brings 
sunshine into the dark corners of her heart. She 
looks away and laughs—only a little low merry 
laugh, more like a happy child than a grown girl. 

“Tt would take all day to tell them, and then ’’— 
she looks archly into his eyes—‘‘ we should not 
see any more at Hampton Court than we did at the 
Museum.” 

Michael Helder among his fellows was considered 
a grave middle-aged man, extremely self-contained 
and decorous in every department of life; but as he 
saw those saucy, sweet dark eyes lifted to his ina 
rapid darting glance, and then swept away again 
under their dark fringe, he forgot where he was 
and Aunt Sophy’s presence, he forgot everything, 
and he longed to clasp this strange, fitful child to 
his heart while her sweet mood lasted. 

Miss Ashton could not clearly hear the dialogue 
or see the faces of the speakers, but she was glad 
that her niece had found her tongue and seemed 
happy and more like herself, for Aunt Sophy had 
been greatly pained and perplexed by the girl’s 
strange manner with Mr. Helder. 

‘“‘T think I'll sit here and rest,’ she said, when 
they reached the end of one of the lime-shaded 
walks; ‘‘I know you will like to see the palace, 
Ursula.’? Then to Mr. Helder, anxious that her 
charge should have full enjoyment of her day, ‘‘ The 


It seems as if they had been intimate 
The magic is indeed working strongly 


| child is quite learned about old buildings and curi- 


osities, and I believe some of these rooms are very 
remarkable.” 

Ursula’s face grew hot, but she kept in her vexa- 
tion. She learned beside such a man as this! Love 
teaches hypocrisy quickly; she had no intention to 
deceive, but she could not contradict her aunt in Mr. 
Helder’s presence. ‘ 

Aunt Sophy was charmed with Mr. Helder. 
How kind and thoughtful he was. Her tender 
eyes filled with gratitude as he turned away with 
Ursula. He had taken so much trouble to find 
her a comfortable resting-place, sheltered from sun 


Bes /and wind, and yet one which gave her pleasant 
Ursula’s proud masterful spirit fled, utterly van- | sights to look at. 


She watched the pair as they 
ov 8 
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wandered on among the trees and shrubs to the 
water. 

‘‘ How very, very kind; now, if a man like that 
would marry Ursula, what a good thing it would be, 
she would be so different ; she would look up to him 
and respect him—she must; and he would teach her 
to be more like other people. I believe ’’—the in- 
dulgent woman paused a little, for her own castle- 
building had surprised her—‘‘I am almost sure, 
that is all Ursula wants—the restraint of a com- 
panion who is her superior.” 

She sighed. At that moment, perhaps Mr. Helder 
was not doing much to prove his superiority. 

‘*T did not know you were a learned young lady,” 
he says, as they leave Aunt Sophy. 

“No more I am. Please don’t think I am 
learned.” Ursula suffers too keenly to look up ; it 
is so humiliating to have been called learned to this 
wonderful scholar. Her cheeks flush as she remem- 
bers her father’s praise of Mr. Helder. “I am 
quite ignorant’’—her eyes smart with hot tears— 
‘only Aunt Sophy is silly about me sometimes.”’ 

He sees her distress, and wonders at it. Rachel is 
right, he thinks girls are hard to understand. They 
are leaning over the water, and he tries to divert 
her thoughts by holding out his stick at the swan. 

This makes the swan beautiful: his wings lift like 
snowy bulging clouds, his bosom ruffles as each 
separate feather trembles into anger, his black eyes 
narrow into slits as he comes Ifissing at his adversary. 
Ursula laughs out merrily, and then she looks re- 
proachful. 

‘‘Tt is wicked to tease him, he is so beautiful. I 
can’t bear anything beautiful to be treated care- 
lessly.” 

‘‘Do you care so much for beauty?” he asks, 
abruptly, but his voice is so earnest that Ursula 
looks up. 

Down go her eyes again in a fright. ‘Is it wrong 
to think much of beauty ?”’ she murmurs. 

Mr. Helder’s face is quite grave—as grave as it 
was the first day he came to Vine Cottage. 

‘‘T suppose not; I admire beauty too,” but he 
speaks sorrowfully. 

‘‘T can’t help it,” she says, humbly. ‘‘ When I 
was a child I used to beat my nurse if she made an 
ugly face. My notion is, that all that is good must 
in some way be beautiful.” 

He has withdrawn his stick, and the swan turns 
his back in disdain and swims slowly back alongside 
of the water-lilies. They have not blossomed yet, 
but their broad leaves lie on the water like tiny green 
islets. 

“T am afraid that is not true,” he says, coldly. 
‘‘T fancy our friend the swan is an ill-tempered 
fellow, and yet he is thoroughly beautiful.” 

‘‘ He is only angry when he is teased, and no one 
likes teasing.” Ursula says this consciously. She 
has very little penitence for her outbreaks towards 
Frank and Aunt Sophy. She considers they are 
— because they do not try to understand 
ner. 

But Michael Helder is far too much in love to read 

‘her by the light of her own words. Just at this 
moment he is feeling miserable, he is so unreason- 
able as to wish himself young and handsome, so 
that he might win her love. So he stands silent, 
looking down into the sedge-fringed waters, and 

oking holes with his stick in the huge flat green lily 
eaves. 





Ursula likes this silence. She is too happy to 
care to talk. She is enjoying this day more than 
she ever enjoyed any day before, and she reckens 
greedily the time that yet remains. The grey 
clouds have drifted down to the horizon, and the 
sun is shining brightly, giving colour to the sky 
and to the tender green lime leaves, and gilding the 
sedges as they bend forward stiffly to peep at their 
own reflection in the water. The lily leaves only give 
them a chance every now and then, which is hard, 
for the reflection is better than the reality—they 
gain both in colour and height in this transfigured 
state. 

Ursula points to them. ‘‘ Hownice one must look 
in water,” she says, dreamily ; ‘‘ those trees farther 
on are far more beautiful in their reflections than in 
reality. 

‘I see beauty is your idol.” 
He moves away from the water. 

Ursula’s wits awaken at his changed voice. She 
glances up at him. — He is not looking at her, so she 
can study his face. It is remarkable, there is so 
much thought and power in it, and she thinks it a 
wonderful face; but it is not handsome, and her quick 
feelings tell her how she has been unconsciously 
wounding him. And she can do nothing to show 
penitence ; any consciousness would only double the 
wound. But these last two hours have been develop- 
ing womanhood in Ursula. She does not answer 
Mr. Helder, but though she longs to stay beside the 
water, she follows him like a dutiful child, and at 
his next question, a question as to whether she 
cares to see the picture galleries, she answers softly, 
‘If you wish to see them, not unless. I like every- 
thing.” 

He brightens a little at this. ‘‘ Well, it is very 
delightful here ; it is more refreshing than pictures ; 
let us stay.” 

They have no more actual talk; they wander up 
and down among the trees and the empty flower beds, 
exchanging every now and then a chance sentence. 
Ursula is trying to remember some of the many 
things she meant to say, and Michael Helder gives 
himself up to the delight of watching her. How 
happy they are, at last, in that hazy, dreamy happi- 
ness, which seldom comes twice in a lifetime. How 
exquisite the sky is, how tenderly the soft fleecy 
clouds move across it, casting momentary shadows 
here and there, dimming the glittering water and 
the gilded sedges; how fresh and lovely are the 
green leaves; nature seems to be as happy in the 
warm, bright air, as these two are in each other’s 
atmosphere. Presently they cross the broad walk 
and meet Aunt Sophy. ‘‘ Almost time to go home, 
is it not?” she says. 

Time to go home! Ursula thinks the afternoon is 
not half over, put she does not say so; she leaves her 
aunt and Mr. Helder to settle it. They take one or 
two more turns under the lime-trees. The sunlight is 
softer now; it plays more on the rugged grey trunks 
than on the tender green leaves overhead ; the per- 
fume which has all day filled the air intensifies, anda 
beetle which has hatched before his time buzzes 
suddenly across the path. 

‘‘ How the days are drawing out!” says Aunt 
Sophy. But she does not get answered. The changing 
light is so dreamy, it fills her companions with 
delicious reverie. 

They are not much more sociable on the way 
home. Mr. Helder has an evening engagement, 


He speaks bitterly. 
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so he can only put them in a cab when they reach 
the station, and then Ursula covers her eyes and 
goes over the whole afternoon, summoning up 
every word and every look, utterly deaf to all 
but her delicious meditation. 





RELICS OF THE POET CLARE. 


’ SomE interesting and important relics of the poet 


Clare have just been brought to light. Clare’s 
memory is still green among us. He is remembered 
as the Northamptonshire farm-labourer and lime- 
burner, who in the intervals of his toil gave to 
English literature the ‘Village Minstrel,” the 
“Rural Muse,” and other volumes of pastoral poetry, 
and who sank at an early age into intermittent in- 
sanity, owing to the pressure of worldly cares and 
anxieties. He died so recently as the year 1864, in 
the Northamptonshire lunatic asylum, where the 
last twenty-two years of his life were spent. 

Shortly after Clare’s death his literary remains 
came into the hands of Mr. John Taylor, of North- 
ampton. They have now been edited by Mr. John 
Law Cherry, of Northampton, a gentleman who has 
had special facilities for acting as literary executor 
to the poet, and they are published with a new 
biographical sketch under the title of ‘“‘ Life and 
Remains of Clare.” This volume (published by 
Mr. Taylor, of Northampton, and Messrs. Warne, of 
London) will be found of deep interest, for it affords 
revelations of Clare’s later life and .poetical activity 
which have long been waited for, whilst it gives a 
new character to some of the relationships the poet 
formed in his earlier career. From the “Life and 
Remains of Clare,” then, we learn the following par- 
ticulars. 

The mss. which Mrs. Clare found herself in posses- 
sion of at her husband’s death in 1864, included 
several hundreds of unpublished poems, more than a 
thousand letters addressed to Clare by his frients 
and contemporaries (Charles Lamb, James Mont- 
gomery, Hood, Cary, Allan Cunningham, Mrs. 
Emmerson, Lord Radstock, and others), a diary, 
pocket-books in which Clare had jotted down passing 
thoughts and fancies in prose and verse, a small 
collection of curious Old Ballads which he says he 
wrote down on hearing them sung by his father and 
mother, and numerous other valuable and interesting 
documents. 

The volume which is just published is compiled 
from these manuscripts, which have also served as 
the basis of the Life. The contents are thus di- 
vided :—1. Life and Letters. 1. Asylum Pdéems. m1. 
Miscellaneous Poenis. 1v. Prose Fragments. v. Old 
Ballads. 

The letters throw many a side-light upon Clare’s 
character and circumstances. They serve also to 
correct the opinion that Clare is an instance of 
the neglect with which England is said to treat 
her poets, as well as the impression that the col- 
lapse of Clare’s fortunes and his reason is charge- 
able upon the unworthy desertion of his patrons and 
friends. 

As soon as the Northamptonshire peasant-poet’s 
first volume was given to the world, and whilst some 
of its verses were being sung in public by Madame 
Vestris to Henry Corri’s music, Clare came up to 
London. Almost the first acquaintance he made was 





that of Admiral Lord Radstock, a nobleman of high 
moral character and mental culture, whose influence 
upon Clare was of the best kind. In Olare’s library 
of five hundred volumes, now in the Northampton 
Museum, are books presented by. Lord Radstock to 
the poet, with inscriptions which are honourable to 
the character of both of them. In Erskine’s “ Chris- 
tian Evidences” his lordship wrote: ‘‘ The kindest 
and most valuable present that Admiral Lord Rad- 
stock could possibly make to his dear and affectionate 
friend John Clare.” In Mason’s “ Self-Knowledge”’ 
is the inscription: ‘‘I give this little pocket companion 
to my friend John Clare, not with a view to improve 
his heart, for that I believe would be no easy task, 
but to give him a more perfect knowledge of his own 
character.” 

Of Charles Lamb, whose acquaintance Clare made 
through Thomas Hood, we get a glimpse in the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter, addressed to Clare at 
Helpstone :— 

‘India House, 31st August, 1822. 

“Dear Crare,—I thank you heartily for your 
present. I am an inveterate old Londoner, but 
while I am among your choice collections, I seem to 
be native to them and free of the country. The 
quantity of your observation has astonished me. 
What have most pleased me have been ‘ Recollec- 
tions after a Ramble,’ and those ‘Grongar-Hill’ 
kind of pieces in eight-syllable lines—my favourite 
measure—such as ‘ Cowper Hiil’ and ‘Solitude.’ In 
some of your story-telling ballads the provincial 
phrases sometimes startle me. I think you are too 
profuse with them. In poetry, slang of every kind is 
to be avoided. There is a rustic Cockneyism as 
little pleasing as ours of London. Transplant Arcadia 
to Helpstone. The true rustic style, the Arcadian 
English, I think is to be found in Shenstone. Would 
his ‘Schoolmistress,’ the prettiest of poems, have 
been better if he had used quite the Goody’s own 
language? Now and then a home rusticism is fresh 
and startling, but where nothing is gained in ex- 
pression it is out of tenor. It may make folks smile 
and stare, but the ungenial coalition of barbarous 
with refined phrases will prevent you in the end 
from being so generally tasted as you deserve to be. 
Excuse my freedom, and take the same liberty with 
my puns. 

“T think I am indebted to you for a sonnet in the 
‘London’ for August. 

‘‘Since I saw you I have been in France and have 
eaten frogs. The nicest little rabbity things you 
ever tasted. Do look about for them. Make Mrs. 
Clare pick off the hind quarters; boil them plain 
with parsley and butter. The fore quarters are not 
so good. She may let them hop off by themselves. 

‘¢ Yours sincerely, 
‘Cares Lams.” 


Another of Clare’s London acquaintances was Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Charles) Elton, brother-in-law of 
Hallam the historian. One of the most amusing of 
the newly collected poems from various magazines is 
a rhyming letter from Elton to Clare, in which the 
poet’s portrait is rapidly limned in the lines— 

“¢ Thy thoughtful eyes that steady shine, 
The temples of Shaksperian line, 
The quiet smile.” 


Elton was, however, no flatterer of Clare, for the 
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same poem contains some earnest and necessary 
caution to the poet, e.g: 


**T would not have a mind like thine 
Its artless childhood tastes resign, 
Jostle in mobs, or sup and dine 

Its powers away, 
And after noisy pleasure pine 
Some distant day. 


** And, John, though you may mildly scoff, 
That hard, afflicting churchyard cough 
Gives pretty plain advice, ‘ Be off, 

While yet you can.’ 
It is not time yet, John, to doff 
Your outward man.” 


Clare’s visits to London in the character of a new 
English poet, fresh from farm-work and lime-burning, 
and introduced to the town by the ‘‘ Quarterly Re- 
view,” led not only to a good deal of harmless lionis- 
ing, but to various dangerous introductions to literary 
men of the more erratic order. The result was 
naturally seen in the habits of conviviality which the 
gifted but susceptible peasant acquired from men 
whose names were high in literature but low in the 
scale of moral influence. In such circumstances it 
is pleasing to find that Clare was blessed with some 
of the truest and noblest friends and patrons which 
struggling genius and morality ever enjoyed. Among 
these is now to be numbered with greater confidence 
than ever Lord Radstock’s amiable and warm-hearted 
friend, Mrs. Emmerson. 

More than three hundred of Mrs. Emmerson’s 
letters to Clare have been preserved. The dates 
range from February, 1820, to July, 1837. This 
lady was of refined and elegant tastes, and of singu- 
larly generous disposition. She seems to have made 
it the chief study of her life to aid young aspirants 
for fame in poetry, painting, and sculpture. She 
proved to be a bountiful friend to Clare’s wife and 
children, as well as a patron, guide, counsellor, and 
friend to the poet himself. The editor of the “ Re- 
mains,’? who has read the whole of these three hun- 
dred letters, states that no man could rise from the 
perusal of them without the deepest respect for the 
writer. Mrs. Emmerson firmly believed that Clare 
was a great genius, and almost Shakespeare’s equal. 
In those mental sufferings which were caused solely 
by his own indiscretion and folly, she rebuked him 
with affectionate solicitude and fidelity. 

Cary, the translator of Dante, was a frequent 
correspondent of Clare, and occasionally his host. In 
spite of an unpleasant domestic incident which might 
have complicated their relations to each other, and 
which has been recorded in Mr. Martin’s ably- 
written life of Clare, it is satisfactory to be reminded 
by the editor of the ‘‘ Remains,” that the correspon- 
dence was continued in the most cordial manner for 
at least ten years afterwards. 

On his return from London to Helpstone in the 
year 1824, Clare began to keepadiary. This period 
was one of involuntary leisure, for the poet was 
suffering from ill-health, and had failed to get work. 
The following autobiographical scraps are interest- 
ing. 
‘‘September 11, 1824.—Wrote an essay to-day on 
the sexual system of plants, and began one on the 
fungus tribe, and on mildew, blight, etc., intended 
for ‘A Natural History of Helpstone,’ in a series of 
letters to Hessey, who will publish it when finished. 
Received a kind letter from C. A. Elton. 

‘‘September 24... . How happy must be the death 





of a child! It bears. its sufferings with an innocent 
patience that maketh man ashamed, and with it the 
future is nothing but returning to sleep, with the 
thought, no doubt, of waking to be with its playthings 
again. 

"<< October 12.—Began to teach a poor lame boy the 
common rules of arithmetic, and find him very apt 
and willing to learn.” 

Such are some of the glimpses we get of Clare at 
this trying period of his history. 

Clare’s experience of the new world into which 
his poems launched him, his prolonged suspense and 
many oscillations between poetry on the one hand, 
and farm-work on the other, as a means of livelihood, 
and the ultimate collapse of his health and his reason 
after years of such anxieties, are well known. They 
have already been noticed in these pages.* We turn 
now to Clare’s asylum life and the poems of that 
period, which are at length given to the world. 

‘‘While an inmate of the Northampton County 
Lunatic Asylum,’’ says Mr. Cherry, ‘‘Clare wrote 
more than five hundred poems. These were carefully 
preserved by Mr. W. F. Knight, of Birmingham, a 
gentleman who for many years held a responsible 
office in that institution, and was a kind-hearted 
friend of the unhappy bard. From this pile of manu- 
scripts the editor has selected those which appear 
under the title of ‘Asylum Poems.’ The selection 
was a pleasing, mournful task. Again and again it 
happened that a poem would open with a bright, 
musical stanza, giving promise of a finished work not 
unworthy of Clare’s genius at its best. This would 
be followed by others in which, to quote a line from 
the ‘ Village Minstrel,’ were 


‘Half vacant thoughts and rhymes of careless form.’ 


Then came deeper obscurity, and at last incoherent 
nonsense. Of those which are printed, not one was 
found in a state in which it could be submitted to the 
public without more or less of revision and correction.” 
These Asylum Poems contain some happy illustra- 
tions of Charles Lamb’s remark upon the quantity 
of Clare’s observations of nature. The following 
lines are from the poem entitled ‘‘ Young Jenny.” 


*¢ The cockchafer hums down the rut-rifted lane 
Where the wild roses hang and the woodbines entwine, 
And the shrill-squeaking bat makes his circles again 
Round the side of the tavern close by the sign. 
* * * - * * 


The dew falls on flowers in a mist of small rain, 
And, beating the hedges, low fly the barn owls ; 
The moon with her horns is just peeping again, 
And deep in the forest the dog-badger howls.” 


Here is qnother Asylum Poem which takes us back 
to Clare’s favourite woods in his best days. 


** BIRDS, WHY ARE YE SILENT ? 


“* Why are ye silent, 
Birds? Where do ye fly ? 
Winter ’s not violent, 
With such a Spring sky. 
The wheatlands are green, snow and frost are away, 
Birds, why are ye silent on such a sweet day ? 


‘* By the slated pig-stye 
The redbreast scarce whispers : 
Where last Autumn’s leaves lie 
The hedge-sparrow. just lispers. 
And why are the chaffinch and bullfinch so still, 
While the sulphur primroses bedeck the wood hill ? 





** Leisure Hour,” Noy. 11, 1865. 
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** The bright yellowhammers 
Are strutting about, 
All still, and none stammers 
A single note out. 
From the hedge starts the blackbird, at brook side to drink : 
] thought he’d have whistled, but he only said ‘ prink.’ 


‘* The tree-creeper hustles 
Up fir’s rusty bark ; 
All silent he bustles ; 
We needn’t say hark. 
There’s no song in the forest, in field, or in wood, 
Yet the sun gilds the grass as though come in for good. 
* * * * * * 
‘* By the cot green and mossy 
Feed sparrow and hen : 
On the ridge brown and glossy 
They cluck now and then. 
The wren cocks his tail o’er his back by the sty, 
Where his green bottle nest will be made by-and-by. 
** Here’s bunches of chickweed, 
With small starry flowers, 
Where red-caps oft pick seed 
In hungry Spring hours, 
And blue-cap and black-cap, in glossy Spring coat, 
Are a-peeping in buds without singing a note. 


‘* Why silent should birds be 
And sunshine so warm ? 
Larks hide where the herds: be 
By cottage and farm. 
If wild flowers were blooming and fully set in the Spring, 
Maybe all the birdies would cheerfully sing.” 


So the old visions revisited the poet, and woke 
again the favourite strains of his muse, Some of these 
new poems are remarkable for the variety of their 
metres, which are peculiar to the Asylum period of 
Clare’s life. We have no space to deal with the moral 
problem of Clare’s life. On this subject it must 
suffice to quote the apt remark of the editor in closing 
the new biographical sketch. ‘‘ How many are there 
who not only fail as Clare failed in the attempt to 
rise above their circumstances, but who, in addition, 
leave nothing behind them to enrich posterity! We 
are indeed the richer for Clare, but with what travail 
of soul to himself only true poets can know.” 





LIVINGSTONE AND STANLEY.* 


Seven years have passed since Dr. Livingstone left 
England, on his last journey of African exploration. 
He sailed for Zanzibar in March, 1866, and on the 
ith of April started from the coast for the interior. 
The expedition numbered thirty, all told, including 
twelve Bombay sepoys and nine men from Johanna, 
of the Comoro Islands.~ Before the end of the year 
the sepoys, becoming lazy and mutinous, were sent 
back. With the Africans the Doctor pushed on till, 
in August, Lake Nyassa was reached. Several de- 
sertions had already taken place, and on the march 
westward being resumed, the Johanna men, with 
Musa, their chief, ran away in a body. We all 
remember the report they brought to the coast, that 
the expedition had been attacked by the Mazitu 
tribe, and that Livingstone was killed. The falsehood 
of this report was suspected, but no authentic tidings 
came of Livingstone. 





* How I found Livingstone; Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in 
Central Africa, including Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. 
By H. M. Stanley. Sampson Low and Co. (We are indebted to the pub- 
lishers for permission to use their engraving from Mr. Stanley’s own 
sketch of his meeting with Livingstone). 





Years passed, and the most sanguine began to fear 
the worst as to the fate of the intrepid traveller. 
There were some, however, who never abated a jot 
of hope, foremost among whom was Livingstone’s 
warm and trusty friend Sir Roderick Murchison. 
Dr. Moffat, too, the venerable father-in-law of Living- 
stone, never despaired of his safety. The death of 
the white man even in the wildest interior of Africa 
would have been carried by no uncertain rumour, and 
so Moffat stuck to his persuasion that Livingstone 
was alive. 

At length the painful uncertainty grew to such a 
pitch, that public opinion demanded relief from sus- 
pense. Despatches from Zanzibar failed to satisfy the 
anxious inquiries. Steps must be taken to penetrate 
to the interior, and ascertain the truth. Sir Samuel 
Baker undertook to ascend the Nile, and ‘reach the 
regions where Livingstone might be found, or tidings 
of his fate ascertained. The Royal Geographical 
Society organised an expedition to start from Zanzibar 
in the direct track of the lost explorer. The unsuc- 
cessful result of both these expeditions need not here 
be related. 

Meanwhile, not in England alone, but everywhere 
throughout the civilised world, the fate of Living- 
stone had become a topic of exciting interest. In 
America the subject was discussed as keenly as in the 
Geographical Society or at the British Association 
meetings. The happy thought occurred to Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett, the son of the proprietor of 
the ‘‘ New York Herald,” to send one of the trusty 
correspondents of that paper to solve the Livingstone 
mystery. He was then in Paris, and Mr. Stanley was 
at Madrid. The interview between the newspaper 
manager and correspondent, in 1869; the commission 
then given to find Livingstone, ‘‘ regardless of ex- 
pense ;”’ the travels of the remainder of that year and 
of 1870; the arrival at Zanzibar in the beginning of 
1871; the organising of the expedition, and its suc- 
cessful result, are all familiar to us, having been 
narrated over and over by Mr. Stanley since his 
return. 

Those who heard the first utterance of the wonderful 
story at the meeting of the British Association at 
Brighton, in August of last year, will never forget 
the joyous enthusiasm with which ‘the discovery of 
Livingstone’’ was greeted. A few discordant notes of 
doubt and incredulity were soon drowned in a nation’s 
applause, and Stanley was the hero of the day. 
Lord Granville, with his usual genial courtesy, had 
been the first to give expression to the warm feeling 
with which the news had been received. In acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the despatches brought from 
Dr. Livingstone, Lord Granville wrote, ‘‘1 cannot 
omit the opportunity of expressing to you my admi- 
ration of the qualities which have enabled you to 
achieve the object of your mission, and to obtain a 
result which has been hailed with so much enthusiasm 
both in the United States and in this country.” 
Mr. Stanley's triumph was complete when he obtained 
the gold medal from the Royal Geographical Society, 
and when he received from the Queen, after being 
honoured with a personal interview, a memorial of 
his successful enterprise. Accompanying the casket 
set with brilliants was the following letter, signed by 
Lord Granville as Foreign Minister :— 


‘* Foreign Office, August 27. 
‘‘Srr,—I have great satisfaction in conveying to you, by 
command of the Queen, her Majesty’s high appreciation of the 
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prudence and zeal which you have displayed in opening a com- 
munication with Dr. Livingstone, and relieving her Majesty 
from the anxiety which, in common with her subjects, she had 
felt in regard to the fate of that distinguished traveller. } 

‘¢ The Queen desires me to express her thanks for the service 
you have thus rendered, together with her Majesty’s congratu- 
jations on your having so successfully carried on the mission 
which you fearlessly undertook.” 


The production of a huge book, of above seven 





hundred pages, in the short interval between his 


From « Photograph by the 
London Stereoscopic Company. 


nrrival in England in August, and his departure for 
America early in November, is in itself a remarkable 
proof of the energy and industry of Mr. Stanley. 
During the time of its composition he had many in- 
terruptions. With longer leisure and maturer re- 
flection he might have made the book less open to 
criticism. Friendly advice and his own good feeling 
might then have led to the omission of some offensive 
personalities, and of some disagreeable discussions, 
especially ia regard to the first reception of his report 
by members of the Geographical Society. But with 
all its faults of manner, the book is readable from 
beginning to end. Authorship was not sought by 
Mr. Stanley any more than public speaking, both 
were thrust upon him by circumstances. It is won- 
derful that a man of little literary training and social 
culture has acquitted himself so well. It is not 
always that a man most at home in the traveller’s 
camp, and among the Alsatians of the press, can ap- 
pear creditably in the study or on the platform. The 
narrative of the journey from the coast to the interior, 
with its perils and difficulties—not the least of which 
were from his own people—is full of interest. Every 
reader will admire the intelligence, energy, and pluck. 
of the leader, and will follow him through the months 
of anxious travel with increasing sympathy. When 
the expedition reaches Unyanyembe, and the direct 
way to Lake Tanganika is found to be barred by the 
war raging between King Mirambo and the Arabs, 








the curiosity of the reader is further raised. Tho 
attack on Mirambo, the repulse, and retreat; the bold 
resolution to turn southward and strike for the lake 
by an unknown and untrodden route ; the difficulties 
of the march; all these rivet the attention of the 
reader, and the interest culminates when the first 
tidings are obtained of Livingstone being still alive 
and not far distant. Let us quote the book. 

On the 3rd of November, 1871, about 10 a.m. ap- 


peared from the direction of Ujiji a caravan of eighty 
Waguhha, a tribe which occupies a tract of country 
on the south-western side of the Lake Tanganika. 
We asked the news, and were told a white man had 
just arrived at Ujiji from Manyuema. This news 
startled us all. 

“A white man?” we asked. _ 

‘“‘ Yes, a white man,” they replied. 

‘t How is he dressed ?” : 

‘‘ Like the master,” they answered, referring to me. 

‘“‘ Is he young, or old?” 

‘“ He is old. He has white hair on his face, and is 
sick.” 

“‘ Where has he come from?” 

‘From a very far country away beyond Uguhha 
called Manyuema.” i 

‘‘ Indeed! and is he stopping at Ujiji now ?” 

‘« Yes, we saw him about eight days ago.” 

“Do you think he will stop there until we see 
him?” 

“* Sigue”’ (don’t know). 

«Was he ever at Ujiji before ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, he went away a long time ago.” 

Hurrah! ‘This is Livingstone! He must be 
Livingstone! He can be no other; but still ;—he 
may be some one else —some one from the West 
Coast—or perhaps he is Baker! No; Baker has no 
white hair on his face. But we must now mare 
quick, lest he hears we are coming, and runs away- 
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{ addressed my men, and asked them if they were | 
willing to march to Ujiji without a single halt, and 
then promised them, if they acceded to my wishes, 
two doti each man. All answered in the affirmative, 
almost as much rejoiced as I was myself. But I was 
madly rejoiced ; intensely eager to resolve the burning | 
question, “‘ Is it Dr. David Livingstone ?”’ God grant | 


| 
| 
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other short hill, then, along a smooth footpath run- 
ning across the slope of a long ridge, we push on as 
only eager, light-hearted men can do. 

In two hours 7 am warned to prepare for a view of 
the Tanganika, for, from the top of a steep mountain 
the kirangozi (guide) says I can see it. I almost vent 
the feelings of my heart in cries. But wait, we must 
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THE MEETING AT UJIJI, 


me patience, but I do wish there was a railroad, or, at 
least, horses in this country. With a horse I could 

Westward ho! For seven days more, through 
jungle and marsh, across rivers, through startled 
villages, paying ‘‘honga,” or backsheesh, to surly 
chiefs, it is now the 236th day from Bagomoyo, the 
dist from Unyanyembe. Friday, November 10th. It 
is a happy, glorious morning. The air is fresh 
and cool. The sky lovingly smiles on the earth and 
her children. The deep woods are crowned in bright 
green leafage; the water of the Mkuti, rushing under 
the emerald shade afforded by the bearded banks, 
seems with its continuous brawl to challenge us for 
the race to Ujjji. 

We are all outside the village cane fence, every 
man of us looking as spruce, as neat, and happy as 
when we embarked on the dhows at Zanzibar, which | 
seems to us to have been ages ago—we have wit- | 
nessed and experienced so much. | 

“ Forward!” 

“Ay Wallah, ay Wallah, bana yango!” and the | 
light-hearted braves stride away at a rate which must | 
soon bring us within view of Ujiji. We ascend a hill | 
overgrown with bamboo, descend into a ravine through | 
which dashes an impetuous little torrent, ascend an- 





| are at last on the summit. 


From a Sketch by Stanley. 


behold it first. And we press forward and up the hill 
breathlessly, lest the grand scene hasten away. We 
Ah! not yet can it be 
seen. A little farther on—just yonder, oh! there it 
is—a silvery gleam. I merely catch sight of it between 
the trees, and—but here it is at last! True—rTHE 
Tancanika! and there are the blue-black mountains 
of Ugoma and Ukaramba. An immense broad sheet, 
a burnished bed of silver —lucid canopy of blue 
above—lofty mountains are its valances, palm forests 
form its fringes! The Tanganika!—Hurrah! and 
the men respond to the exultant cry of the Anglo- 
Saxon with the lungs of Stentors, and the great forests 
and the hills seem to share in our triumph. 

We push on rapidly, lest the news of our coming 
might reach the people of Bunder Ujiji before we 


come in sight, and are ready for them. We halt ata 


little brook, then ascend the long slope of a naked 
ridge, the very last of the myriads we have crossed. 
This alone prevents us from seeing the lake in all its 
vastness. We arrive at the summit, travel across 
and arrive at its western rim, and—panse, reader— 
the port of Ujiji is below us, embowered in the palms, 
only five hundred yards from us! At this grand 


moment we do not think of the hundreds of miles we 
have marched, of the hundreds of hills that we have 
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ascended and descended, of the many forests we have 
traversed, of the jungles and thickets that annoyed 
us, of the fervid salt plains that blistered our feet, of 
the hot suns that scorched us, nor the dangers and 
difficulties, now happily surmounted. At last the 
sublime hour has arrived!—our dreams, our hopes 
and anticipations are now about to be realised! Our 
hearts and our feelings are with our eyes, as we peer 
into the palms and try to make out in which hut or 
house lives the white man with the grey beard we 
heard about on the Malagarazi. 

‘‘Unfurl the flags, and load your guns!” 

“Ay Wallah, ay Wallah, bana!” respond the 
men, eagerly. 

‘One, two, three—fire! ” 

A volley from nearly fifty guns roars like a salute 
from a battery of artillery: we shall note its effect 
presently on the peaceful-looking village below. 

‘‘Now, kirangozi, hold the white man’s flag up 
high, and let the Zanzibar flag bring up the rear. 
And you men keep close together, and keep firing 
until we halt in the market-place, or before the white 
man’s house. You have said to me often that you 
eould smell the fish of the Tanganika—I eam smell 
the fish of the Tanganika now. There are fish, and 
beer, and a long rest waiting for you. Mancn!” 

Before we had gone a hundred yards our repeated 
volleys had the effect desired. We had awakened 
Ujjiji to the knowledge that a caravam was coming, 
and the people were witnessed rushing upim hundreds 
to meet us. The mere sight of the flags informed 
every one immediately that we were @ caravan, but 
the Americam flag borne aloft by gigantic Asmani, 
whose face was one vast smile on this day, rather 
staggered them at first. “However, many of the 
people who now approached us remembered the flag. 
They had seen it float above the American consulate, 
and from the masthead of many a ship in the harbour 
of Zanzibar, and they were soon heard welcoming the 
beautiful flag with cries of ‘‘ Bindera Kisungu !”—a 
white man’s flag! ‘“Bindera Merikani!” — the 
American flag ! 

Then we were surrounded by them: by Wajiji, 
Wanyamwezi, Wangwana, 
Wamanyuema, and Arabs, and were almost deafened 
with the shouts of ‘‘ Yambo, yambo, bana! Yambo, 
bana! Yambo, bana!” To all and each of my men 
the welcome was given. 

We were now about three hundred yards from the 
village of Ujiji, and the crowds are dense about me. 
Suddenly I hear a voice on my right say,— 

“Good morning, sir!” 

Startled at hearing this greeting in. the midst of 
such a crowd of black people, I turn sharply around 
in search of the man, and see him at my side, with 
the blackest of faces, but animated and joyous—a 
man dressed in a long white shirt, with a turban of 
American sheeting around his woolly_head, and I 
ask :— 

‘* Who the mischief are you?” 

“‘T am Susi, the servant of Dr. Livingstone,” said 
he, smiling, and showing a gleaming row of teeth. 

‘What! Is Dr. Livingstone here?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘Tn this village?” 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

‘* Are you sure ?”’ 

‘‘ Sure, sure, sir. 


Why, I leave him just now.” 
‘Good morning, sir,” said another voice. 
‘* Hallo,” said I, ‘is this another one ?”’ 


“Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, what is your name?” 

“My name is Chumah, sir.” 

‘“What! are you Chumah, the friend of Weko. 
tani?” 

“¢ Yes, sir.”’ 

‘¢ And is the Doctor well ? ” 

‘* Not very well, sir.” 

«Where has he been so long ?”’ 

‘*In Manyuema.”’ 

‘‘ Now, you Susi, run, azd tell the Doctor I am 
coming.” 

_ Yes, sir,’ and off he darted like a madman. 

But by this time we were within two hundred yar.!. 
of the village, and the multitude was getting denser, 
and almost preventing our march. Flags and 
streamers were out; Arabs and Wangwana were 
pushing their way through the natives in order to 
greet us, for, according to their account, we belong » 
to them. But the great wonder of all was, “ How 
did you come from Unyanyembe ? ”’ 

Soon Susi came running back, and asked me my 
name ; he had told the Doctor that Iwas eoming, but 
the Doctor was too surprised to believe him, and, 
when the Doctor asked him my name, Susi wos 
rather staggered. \ 

But, during Susi’s absences, the news had beein 
conveyed to the Doctor that it was: sumelly a whitd 


whose flag could be seen; and the 
nates of Ujiji—Mohammed bin Sali, Sayd bin Majid, 
Abid bin Suliman, Mohammed bin Gharib, and 
others—had gathered together before the Doctor’s 
house, and the Doctor had come out from his veranda 
to diseuss the matter and await arrival. 

In the meantime, the head of ition had 
halted, andi the kir i was. out: of the: ranks, hold- 
ing his flag aloft, and Selim said to me, “I see the 
Doctor, sir. Oh, what an old mam! He has got a 
white beard.”” And I—what would I not have given 
for a bit of friendly wilderness, where, unseen, I 
might vent my joy in some mad freak, such as idioti- 
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| cally biting my hand, turning a somersault, or slashing 
at trees, in order to allay those exciting feelings that 
were well-nigh uncontrollable. My heart beats fast, 
but I must not let my face betray my emotions, lest 
it shall detract from the dignity of a white man ap- 
pearing under such extraordinary circumstances. 

So I did that which I thought was most dignified. 
I pushed back the crowds, and, passing from the 
rear, walked down a living avenue of people, until I 
came in front of the semicircle of Arabs, in the front of 
which stood the white man with the grey beard. As 
I advanced slowly towards him I noticed he was pale, 
looked wearied, had a grey beard, wore a bluish cap 
with a faded gold band round it, had on a red-sleeved 
waistcoat, and a pair of grey tweed trousers. I would 
have run to him, only I was a coward in the presence 
of such a mob—would have embraced him, only, he 
being an Englishman, I did not know how he would 
receive me; so I did what cowardice and false pride 
suggested was the best thing—walked deliberately to 
him, took off my hat, and said : 

‘Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” 

“Yes,” said he, with a kind smile, lifting his cap 
slightly. 

I replace my hat on my head, and he puts on his 
cap, and we both grasp hands, and I then say aloud, 

‘“‘T thank God, Doctor, I have been permitted to 
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He answered, “I feel thankful that I am here to 
welcome you.” 

I turn to the Arabs, take off my hat to them in 
response to the saluting chorus of ‘‘Yambos’”’ I re- 
ceive, and the Doctor introduces them to me by name. 
Then, oblivious of the crowds, oblivious of the men 
who shared with me my dangers, we—Livingstone 
and I—turn our faces towards his tembe. He points 
to the veranda, or, rather, mud platform, under the 
broad overhanging éaves; he points to his own par- 
ticular seat, which I see his age and experience in 
Africa has suggested, namely, a straw mat, with a 
goatskin over it, and another skin nailed against the 
wall to protect his back from contact with the cold 
mud. I protest against taking this seat, which so 
much more befits him than me, but the Doctor will 
not yield: I must take it. 

We are seated—the Doctor and I—with our backs 
to the wall. he Arabs take seats on our left. More 
than a thousand natives are in our front, filling the 
whole square densely, indulging their curiosity, and 
discussing the fact of two white men meeting at 
Ujiji—one just come from Manyuema, in the west, 
the other from Unyanyembe, in the east. 

Conversation began. What about? I declare I 
have forgotten. Oh! we mutually asked questions 
of one another, such as: 

“ How did you come here ?”’ and ‘‘ Where have you 
been all this long time ?—the world has believed you 
to be dead.” 





| 


sitting for days preceding my arrival, noted the dark 
shadows which crept up above the grove of palms 
beyond the village, and above the rampart of moun- 
tains which we had crossed that day, now looming 
through the fast approaching darkness; and we lis- 
tened, with our hearts full of gratitude to the great 
Giver of Good and Dispenser of all Happiness, to the 
sonorous thunder of the surf of the Tanganika, and 
to the chorus which the night insects sang. Hours 
passed, and we were still sitting there with our minds 
busy upon the day’s remarkable events, when I re- 
membered that the traveller had not yet read his 
letters. 

“Doctor,” I said, ‘you had better read your 
letters ; I will not keep you up any longer.”’ 

‘* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘it is getting late; and I 
will go and read my friends’ letters. Good-night, 
and God bless you.” 

‘*Good-night, my dear Doctor; and let me hope 
that your news will be such as you desire.” 


The meeting of Stanley and Livingstone is one of 
the most thrilling incidents in the records of travel 
and adventure. In the future history of civilised 
Africa it will be’noted as a memorable event. But 
for the timely relief brought to him the veteran 
explorer must have succumbed to the toils and disap- 
pointments of his solitary life, all the work of weary 
years would have been lost, and the hope of brighter 


Yes, that was the way it began; but | days for Eastern and Central Africa would have been 


whatever the Doctor informed me, and that which I | extinguished. We do not wonder that Mr. Stanley 
communicated to him, I cannot correctly report, for I | ‘“‘recognises the hand of an overruling and kindly 
found myself gazing at him, conning the wonderful | Providence.” ‘‘These,” he says, ‘ are facts worthy for 


man at whose side I now sat in Central Africa. Every 
hair of his head and beard, every wrinkle of his face, 


the knowledge I craved for so much ever since I heard 
the words, ‘‘ Take what you want, but find Living- 
stone.” What I saw was deeply interesting intel- 
ligence to me, and unvarnished truth. I was listen- 
ing and reading at the same time. What did these 
dumb witnesses relate to me ? 

Oh, reader, had you been at my side on this day in 


reflection. I was commissioned for the duty of dis- 


| covering Livingstone some time in October, 1869. 
the wanness of his features, and the slightly wearied | Mr. Bennett was ready with the money, and I was 
look he wore, were all imparting intelligence to me— | ready for the journey. But observe, reader, that I 


| 


did not proceed directly upon the search mission. I 
had many tasks to fulfil before proceeding with it, 
and many thousand miles to travel over. Supposing 
that I had gone direct to Zanzibar from Paris, seven 
or eight months afterwards, perhaps, I should have 


| found myself at Ujiji, but Livingstone would not 


Ujiji, how eloquently could be told the nature of this | 


man’s work! Had you been there but to see and 
hear! His lips gave me the details; lips that never 
lie. I cannot repeat what he said; I was too much 
engrossed to take my note-book out and begin to 
stenograph his story. He had so much to say that he 
began at the end, seemingly oblivious of the fact that 
five or six years had to be accounted for. But his 
account was oozing out; it was growing fast into 
om proportions—into a most marvellous history of 
eeds. 

The Doctor and I conversed upon many things, 
especially upon his own immediate troubles, and his 
disappointment, upon his arrival in Ujiji, when told 
that all his goods had been sold, and he was reduced 
to poverty. He had but twenty cloths or so left of 
the stock he had deposited with the man called Sherif, 
the half-caste drunken tailor, who was sent by the 
British consul in charge of the goods. Besides which 
he had been suffering from an attack of dysentery, 
and his condition was most deplorable. He was but 
little improved on this day, though he had eaten well, 
and already began to feel stronger and better. 

This day, like all others, though big with happiness 
tome, at last was fading away. We, sitting with our 
faces looking to the east, as Livingstone had been 





have been found there then; he was on the Lualaba, 
and I should have had to follow him on his devious 
tracks through the primeval forests of Manyuema, 
and up along the crooked course of the Lualaba for 
hundreds of miles. The time taken by me in travel- 
ling up the Nile, back to Jerusalem, then to Constan- 
tinople, Southern Russia, the Caucasus, and Persia, 
was employed by Livingstone in fruitful discoveries 
west of the Tanganika. Again, consider that I 
arrived at Unyanyembe in the latter part of June, 
and that owing to a war I was delayed three months 
at Unyanyembe, leading a fretful, peevish, and impa- 
tient life. But while I was thus fretting myself, and 
being delayed by a series of accidents, Livingstone 


It took him from June to October to march to Ujiji. 
Now, in September, I broke loose from the thraldom 
which accident had imposed on me, and hurried 
southward to Ukonongo, then westward to Kawendi, 
then northward to Uvinza, then westward to Ujiji, 
only about three weeks after the Doctor’s arrival, to 
find him resting under the veranda of his house with 
his face turned eastward, the direction from which I 
was coming. Had I gone direct from Paris on the 
search I might have lost him; had I been enabled to 
have gone direct to Ujiji from Unyanyembe I might 
have lost him.” 
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RECENT AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 








The man who can write in a spirit like this was 
sure to appreciate the heroic yet humble and pious 
character of Livingstone. Confessing that he had 
been led by false reports to form an unfavourable 
idea of the Doctor’s temper and spirit, and at the best 
only regarding him as ‘‘ an item” of newspaper cor- 
respondence, Mr. Stanley at once loved the man, 
looked up to him with filial respect, and is never 
weary in telling his good and estimable qualities. 
The hearty sincere tone of this praise speaks well for 
Stanley’s own heart. To those who have long known 
Livingstone there is nothing new, but it is interesting 
to have a stranger’s fresh portraiture. 


CHARACTER OF LIVINGSTONE. 


By this time Livingstone was becoming known to 
me. I defy any one to be in his society long without 
thoroughly fathoming him, for in him there is no 
guile, and what is apparent on the surface is the 
thing that isin him. I hope that in my summary of 
his character, and of his discoveries, I offend no one. 
I simply write down my own opinion of the man as I 
have seen him, not as he represents himself; as I 
know him to be, not as I have heard of him. I lived 
with him from the 10th November, 1871, to the 14th 
March, 1872 ; witnessed his conduct in the camp and 
on the march, and my feelings for him are those of 
unqualified admiration. The camp is the best place 
to discover a man’s weaknesses, where, if he is flighty 
or wrong-headed, he is sure to develop his hobbies 
and weak side. I think it possible, however, that 
Livingstone, with an unsuitable companion, might 
feel annoyance. I know I should do so very readily, 
ifa man’s character was of that oblique nature that 
it was an impossibility to travel in his company. I 
have seen men in whose company I felt nothing but 
a thraldom, which it was a duty to my own self-re- 
spect to cast off as soon as possible; a feeling of utter 
incompatibility, with whose nature mine could never 
assimilate. But Livingstone’s was a character that I 
venerated, that called forth all my enthusiasm, that 
evoked nothing but sincerest admiration. 

Dr. Livingstone is about sixty years old, though 
after he was restored to health he appeared more like 
aman who had not passed his fiftieth year. His hair 
has a brownish colour yet, but is here and there 
streaked with grey lines over the temples; his beard 
and moustaches are very grey. His eyes, which are 
hazel, are remarkably bright ; he has a sight keen as 
ahawk’s. His teeth alone indicate the weakness of 
age; the hard fare of Lunda has made havoc in their 
lines. His form, which soon assumed a stoutish 
appearance, is a little over the ordinary height, 
with the slightest possible bow in the shoulders. 
When walking he has a firm but heavy tread, 
like that of an overworked or fatigued man. 
He is accustomed to wear a naval cap with a semi- 
circular peak, by which he has been identified 
throughout Africa. His dress, when first I saw him, 
exhibited traces of patching and repairing, but was 
scrupulously clean. 

In Livingstone I have seen many amiable traits. 
His gentleness never forsakes him; his hopefulness 
never deserts him. No harassing anxieties, distrac- 
tion of mind, long separation from home and kindred, 
tan make him complain. He thinks “all will come 
out right at last ;”” he has such faith in the goodness 
of Providence. The sport of adverse circumstances, 
the plaything of the miserable beings sent to him 
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from Zanzibar—he has been baffled and worried even 
almost to the grave, yet he will not desert the charge 
imposed upon him by his friend, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison. ‘To the stern dictates of duty, alone, has he 
sacrificed his home and ease, the pleasures, refine- 
ments, and luxuries of civilised life. His is the Spartan 
heroism, the inflexibility of the Roman, the enduring 
resolution of the Anglo-Saxon—never to relinquish 
his work, though his heart yearns for home; never 
to surrender his obligations until he can write Finis 
to his work. 

There is a good-natured abandon about Livingstone 
which was not lost on me. Whenever he began to 
laugh, there was a contagion about it that compelled 
me to imitate him. It was such a laugh as Herr 
Teufelsdréckh’s —a laugh of the whole man from 
head to heel. If he told a story, he related it in such 
a way as to convince one of its truthfulness ; his face 
was so lit up by the sly fun it contained, that I was 
sure the story was worth relating, and worth listen- 
ing to. 

‘The wan features which had shocked me at first 
meeting, the heavy step which told of age and hard 
travel, the grey beard and bowed shoulders, belied 
the man. Underneath that well-worn exterior lay 
an endless fund of high spirits and inexhaustible 
humour; that rugged frame of his enclosed a young 
and most exuberant soul. 

The study of Dr. Livingstone would not be com- 
plete if we did not take the religious side of his cha- 
racter into consideration. His religion is not of the 
theoretical kind, but it is a constant, earnest, sincere 
practice. It is neither demonstrative nor loud, but 
manifests itself in a quiet, practical way, and is 
always at work. In him religion exhibits its love- 
liest features; it governs his conduct not only to- 
wards his servants, but towards the natives, the 
bigoted Mohammedans, and all who come in con- 
tact with him. Without it, Livingstone, with his 
ardent temperament, his enthusiasm, his high spirit 
and courage, must have become uncompanionable, 
and a hard master. Religion has tamed him, and 
made him a Christian gentleman; the crude and 
wilful have been refined and subdued ; religion has 
made him the most companionable of men and 
indulgent of masters—a man whose society is plea- 
surable to a degree. 

I have often heard our servants discuss our respec- 
tive merits. ‘‘ Your master,” say my servants to. 
Livingstone’s, ‘‘is a good man—a very good man; he 
does not beat you, for he has a kind heart; but ours, 
oh! he is sharp—hot as fire’”’—‘‘mkali sana, kana 
moto.” From being hated and thwarted in every 
possible way by the Arabs and half-castes upon first 
arrival in Ujiji, he has, through his uniform kindness 
and mild, pleasant temper, won all hearts. I observed 
that universal respect was paid to him. Even the 
Mohammedans never passed his house without calling 
to pay their compliments, and to say, ‘‘ The blessing 
of God rest on you.” Each Sunday morning he 
gathers his little flock around him, and reads prayers. 
and a chapter from the Bible, in a natural, unaffected, 
and sincere tone; and afterwards delivers a short 
address in the Kisawahili language, about the subject 
read to them, which is listened to with evident interest. 
and attention. 


Here we must break off, leaving for a second paper 
further notice of the book, with a brief review of the 
geographical problems which it presents. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


GREAT deal has been said and written upon the 
A subject of competition. It seems to be pretty 
well agreed that, looking to the monster evils inflicted 
upon society in times past by the monopolies granted 
to royal favourites, the prevalence of free competi- 
tion in all departments of commerce does really 
operate as a protection to the consumer. He thus 
gets the choice of various markets, and is enabled to 
buy in the cheapest. The public ought to be satis- 
fied with such a state of affairs; and, indeed, it is 
generally content, so long as the competition is what 
it assumes to be—a fair trial of ingenuity, enterprise, 
or business talent, between the parties contending for 
the public favour. Unfortunately, the ‘fair stage 
and no favour” maxim is by no means a universal 
favourite amongst traders, who, for the most part, 
are in too great a hurry to get rich to appreciate 
very conscientiously any maxim, the observance of 
which would tend to check them in their headlong 
career. The competition which was to guarantee us 
value for our money is in many cases not fair play at 
all, but very foul play; for, in the hands of unprin- 
cipled persons, it becomes transformed into a system 
of deception and fraud, to the injury and disgust of 
the community, and not seldom to the defeat of the 
honest trader. 

In nothing is the abuse to which competition is 
liable so disgracefully prominent as in that con- 
temptible practice of ‘ getting up behind,” which is 
just now so prevalent, and which from time to time 
forms the subject of arbitrament in our courts of law. 
There is hardly ever an instance of a man’s produc- 
ing anything marketable which proves to be really 
acceptable to the public, but somebody else (or ten 
or twenty somebodies) immediately gets up behind 
him—tries to eclipse him in the sight of the world— 
to take the wind out of his sails, and, if possible, to 
extinguish him altogether. The result is, that we 
who are not in the secret, can scarcely ever tell what 
we get for our money. The artifices in use are so 
ingeniously simple, that we are constantly being 
deceived without suspecting that any deception 
exists, and are taken in, as it were, with our eyes 
open. Perhaps the most common, as it is the mean- 
est, of all these cheating practices, are those cases of 
substitution in which a man of no reputation takes 
advantage of his name to personate another who has 
a reputation, and by this means intercepts his trade 
and his profits. Thus, if John Jones produces an 
article of domestic use which becomes popular, some 
other John Jones is sure to start up with an article 
of precisely the same kind, for which he is as likely 
as not to claim priority of production. If confec- 
tioner Thompson exploits some fresh delicacy for the 
table, it no sooner becomes to be talked about than 
some other confectioner Thompson rises like a mush- 
room out of the ground, inaugurates the same thing, 
or something of the same kind, and is sure to reap 
the profits of his mean and greedy interference, be- 
cause the public is not inclined, and if it were in- 
clined, is not in a condition to decide upon the ques- 
tion of who is who? It does happen, however, upon 
occasions that these grasping innovators, when they 
are worth powder and shot (though such cases are 
exeeptional), meet with the punishment they deserve. 
Juries are in general tenderly susceptible on the 
score of a man’s trading rights, and will punish the 
innovator whose guilt is made clear. For example, 








in a case between two traders of the same name, the 
one long established in business, the other an up- 
start who was personating him and imitating his 
cognac—which case was lately tried in France—the 
judges declared themselves ‘‘ bound to oppose those 
vocations which the allurements of an illegitimate 
profit alone has called into existence.’ Accordingly, 
they cast the offender in heavy penalties, and com- 
pelled him further to pay for the publication of a 
detailed statement of the case in the journals both of 
England and the continent. 

A typical case of fraudulent substitution is one 
recorded in connection with the celebrated Jean 
Maria Farina, the inventor of the famous Eau de 
Cologne. The following characteristic story is cur- 
rent. A London dealer in perfumes, it is said, 
betook himself to Cologne, with a view of purchasing 
a plentiful stock of the genuine article. On arriving 
he found the old town swarming with Jean Marias, 
each and all of them pretending to be the genuine 
descendants of the original inventor, and of course 
the sole possessors of the important secret. "What 
should he do? How was it possible for him to select 
the right man among so many? After long ponder- 
ing the matter, he makes up his mind. He goes to 
one of the most respectable-looking establishments, 
introduces himself to the proprietor, and after a little 
preliminary chat, enters on business. The portly 
German assures him he has applied to the right man; 
but these assurances do not altogether allay the sus- 
picions of the Englishman. The latter, notwith- 
standing, buys to a moderately large amount, 
receives an invoice of the goods, and hands over a 
eheque for the sum due. ‘‘ Now,” thinks he, “ this 


| plausible fellow will perhaps be frank enough to tell 


me the truth, seeing he has my money,’”—and he 
puts the question to him, “‘ Are you really and truly 


| the actual proprietor of this property—the lawful in- 


heritor of the original Jean Maria—or are you not? 
You see, we have done our business; you have the 
cash, and may as well tell me the truth.” The other 
hem’d and coughed and stroked his moustache, 
bowed graciously, ‘‘ washed his hands with invisible 
soap in imperceptible water,” as Hood has it, and at 
length with a kind of greasy smile and a manifest 
seeming reluctance, acknowledged that there was— 
yes, he was obliged to confess there was—one, only 
one, person in Cologne who had a claim for priority 
over himself. 
the Englishman. ‘‘ Certainly, as you have dealt ‘so 
liberally with me.” He handed over the address. 
The Englishman bade him farewell, and driving off 
to the place at once, there made large purchases to 
ten times the amount at least which he had paid to 
his informant, and then returned well pleased to his 
hotel, considering that, on the whole, he had trans- 
acted his business satisfactorily. But while dining at 
his hotel, he fell into conversation with a continental 
traveller, who knew Cologne well, and all the ins and 
outs of the traffic there carried on. The Londoner 
made a confidant of his new acquaintance, and in- 
formed him somewhat boastfully of the shrewd trans- 
action of the morning. ‘‘ Oh,” said the other, “it is 
really a pity to disabuse you; but you have been a 
little too fast—both the houses you have dealt with 
to-day belong to the same proprietor : he is a very clever 
fellow, I assure you.” . 

One of the most shameful of competition tricks— 
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jn which the genuine trader is made to further the 
frauds of the false one—might be appropriately 
called the bottle-trick, and it is a trick extensively 
practised both in London and the provinces. The 
thirsty soul who loves pale ale is often its victim, and 
so is the gourmand who is fond of a relish with his 
sole or salmon, his chop or his steak ; so is the person 
who has a penchant for pickles—not to mention a 
yery miscellaneous class of both sexes who indulge 
in scents, perfumes, and other bottleable adjuncts of 
the toilet. You see, bottles which contain anything 
worth having carry generally a label on their outsides 
exhibiting the names and trade-marks of the firms 
from which they emanate. The bottles are soon 
emptied, while the names and trade-marks remain; 
and hundreds of thousands of such bottles pass into 
the hands of bottle-dealers and rag-shop keepers in 
the course of a year. These are bought up by rogues 
for the sake of their labels, and being filled up with 
some cheap imitation of the genuine article, are sent 
into the market again. Did the reader, upon un- 
corking an assumed bottle of Bass, for instance, in 
some suburban or country alehouse, never make an 
unpleasant discovery? Did he never pour a nonde- 
script mass of something out of a bottle of ostensible 
Harvey sauce when dining at a villageinn? Didhe 
never find his pickles soft and sapless, instead of 
piquant and pungent? And those delicate scents in 
their luxurious little phials—was their fragrance 
always what it should have been? He has been 


fortunate in little things who can answer the above 
questions satisfactorily ; for it is a fact that the bottle- 
trick, being very simple in its performance and ex- 
tremely profitable in its results, is most extensively 
practised. There is, however, an easy method of 


defeating. these greedy professors: if consumers 
would make a point of defacing all labels as soon as 
the cork is drawn, there would be an end of their 
trade, though this would not apply in cases where 
the trade-mark is on the glass itself. 

In literature, both among writers and publishers, 
the getting-up-behind system is, we are ashamed to 
say, most disgracefully prominent. Actual piracy, 
which was the terror of authors in the days of 
Dryden and of Pope, it is true, is no longer to be 
feared, owing to the protection afforded by the law; 
but no law can protect a writer against all the mean 
arts which envious rivalry and covetousness will 
have recourse to, and the consequence is that books 
are almost as much sophisticated as more perishable 
wares. There are enterprising publishers who give 
us mutilated editions of the classics, cutting out 
whole pages, or even whole chapters, when it suits 
their purpose for the sake of saving expense. Some- 
times a publisher will steal a book bodily from the 
Americans, and, merely altering the title, produce it 
as an original English work. Sometimes a writer 
will take an American author, and, simply recasting 
every paragraph, will pass off the copyright as if it 
were his own property. Dramatic writers are some- 
times not content with getting up behind, but will 
actually clamber up.in front, and bring out an 
author’s work on the stage before he has even deter- 
mined in his own mind what the conclusion shall be. 
Not that the dramatist alone is addicted to this species 
of forestalling. The man who does anything re- 
markable in the way of travel, adventure, or exploit, 
had need to take extraordinary precautions if he 
intend to publish his experiences. Otherwise he may 
find that some one else has published his adventures, 





with his biography and history into the bargain, 
before he has had time to get his own production 
ready for the press; and when he does make his 
appearance it is before a public the edge of whose 
appetite has been taken off, and he loses the profit 
of his labours, which profit has passed into the pockets 
of the intelligent and high-minded publisher, who 
probably prides himself on having enabled the 
masses, who cannot afford to spend a guinea, to 
gratify their longings for, say, a shilling. 

Sometimes the publishing getter-up-behind is sum- 
marily lashed down again by an injunction from the 
Chancery Court. There are publishing houses in 
London who, through practising this little game too 
greedily, have come to grief. In their haste they 
have unwarily overstepped the mark, and the law 
has come down upon them, putting a veto on the 
meditated plunder, and compelling them to transfer 
to their intended victim large impressions of volumes 
produced with the design of spoiling his market. 
Such interlopers seem to us exceedingly well placed 
‘‘in the pit they have digged for another.” 

We should exceed all reasonable limits were we to 
chronicle even a tithe of the methods adopted in the 
working of unfair competition in trade. The instances 
crowd upon us whichever way we turn, all tending to 
the illustration of the fact that our commercial 
morality, if it be not a mere figment, as some main- 
tain, is in a lamentably low condition. We cannot 
close this paper, however, without remarking that 
the unfair trader is by no means peculiar to our shop- 
keeping nation. The continental traders are, as we 
have shown in one instance, extremely ingenious in 
this sort of industry, and among them our Prussian 
contemporaries, so proud of their geist, figure with 
peculiar brilliancy, as some of our manufacturers 
know to their cost. Years ago the reputation of 
English cutlery of all kinds was unrivalled throughout 
the world. The Prussian cutlery, which is good, 
stood next in repute, though the English was every- 
where preferred. But the Prussians were determined 
to reverse this state of matters, and they set about 
the business in the most ingenious way. Instead of 
vainly attempting to rival the British productions, 
they manufactured tons upon tons of the most worth- 
less wares that could be produced, fashioning them 
after English patterns and stamping them with the 
names of the most approved English makers. With 
these they flooded the markets of the colonies, selling 
them at avery low price. When the rubbish was 
found fault with they threw the blame on the English 
manufacturers whose names were on the articles, 
and pointed to their own wares as being vastly su- 
perior, though, on account of their better quality, 
they could not be sold so cheap. It was inevitable 
that the character of English cutlery should decline 
under this sort of treatment, and it did decline ac- 
cordingly. The above ingenious device became 
known in the course of time, but not until some years 
had elapsed; meanwhile, the clever inventors had 
the trade in cutlery at certain ports in their own 
hands, and doubtless made the best of the advantage. 
The pseudo-English articles were so closely copied as 
to pattern, as to deceive even Englishmen, some of 
whom, as we can recall to mind, on their return from 
travel vented their indignation through the press on 
our home manufacturers, whom, in their ignorance 
of facts, they charged with the crime and folly of 
ruining the foreign trade for the sake of a paltry 
temporary advantage. 











Tue Srrawsperry Giri.—Sir Joshua Reynolds was fifty years 
of age when he painted this picture, which was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1773, and sold to Lord Carysfort for fifty pounds. 
It eventually came into the hands of Rogers the poet, and at his 
sale the Marquis of Hertford gave 2,100 guineas for it. The 
artist repeated it several times, the best of these repetitions 
being in the hands of Lords Lansdowne and Normanton. Allan 
Cunningham, in his ‘‘ Lives of the British Painters,” says : ‘‘ It 
was Sir Joshua’s opinion that no man ever produced more than 
half-a-dozen original works in his whole lifetime ; and when he 
painted the ‘Strawberry Girl,’ he said ‘ that is one of my origi- 
nals,’ ” ; 

Brack Prince’s Armour AT CANTERBURY.—Mr. Albert 
Hartshorn wrote at the time of the tire in the Cathedral :— 
‘*The excessive rarity of military equipments of this period is, 
perhaps, not sufficiently known, and when we consider those at 
Canterbury as the most ancient and complete of the kind in 
existence, as the actual accoutrements of the Black Prince, and 
undoubtedly worn by that flower of English chivalry at the 
scenes of his prowess, their value becomes almost priceless. 
These objects consist of helm, surcoat, gauntlets, scabbard, 
shield, and chapeau. The helm, of iron, kas been lined with 
leather. It has a single horizontal cleft for sight, and breathing 
perforations in the form of a crown on the right side only. The 
surcoat is made of fine buckram or calico, padded with cotton to 
the thickness of three-quarters of an inch, and quilted or gam- 
boised in vertical folds. This is covered with a pale yellow 
brown one-pile velvet, faded probably from crimson. Upon this 
the arms of England and France quarterly are embroidered in 
silk and gold thread ; the surcoat has short sleeves decorated in 
the same way, and is made to lace up the middle of the back. 
The gauntlets are of ‘latten,’ with an inside glove of leather, 
worked up the fingers with silk. They are very like those on 
the hands of the effigy, and have, in addition to the gadlyngs on 
the fingers, small leopards standing on the knuckles. The 
scabbard appears to be of leather, or ‘cwir-bouilli.’ It has been 
painted red and ornamented with gilt studs. The portion of the 
sword-belt remaining is of thick cloth. The shield is of wood, 
covered with ‘ cwir-bouilli,’ and wrought with the arms of Eng- 
land and France in high relief. The chapeau and leopard upon 
it appear to be made of cloth covered with a white composition. 
The leopard is gilt, the chapeau painted red, the facings white 
with ermine spots, and the inside lined with velvet. The whole 
of these remains were carefully drawn by the late Mr. Charles 
Stothard in 1811; and in 1844, when they were carefully ex- 
amined, the surcoat was described as ‘ rapidly decaying.’” 

THE AUSTRALIAN TELEGRAPH.—The completion of the Aus- 
tralian Telegraph was celebrated by a public dinner in London, 
at which a message of congratulation was despatched to the 
Australian colonies, and an answer received in two hours’ time. 
This interchange of messages, over sixteen thousand miles, in- 
volved six retransmissions. On the same occasion a message 
was read out iv transit from the Mayor of San Francisco to the 
Mayor of Adelaide. The world is being rapidly girdled. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that a cable is about to be 
laid from England to Brazil; another from Panama down the 
coast of the South Pacific ; another from California to Japan 
and China; another to the Cape of Good Hope ; and another 
from Australia to New Zealand. The new Australian cable 
is brought from Java to Port Darwin, and connected with 
the mainland at that northern point, to avoid the coral 
reefs of the more southern seas. This course, however, 
necessitated the construction of an overland line for a dis- 
tance of 1,700 miles across the almost untrodden continent. 
To appreciate the difficulties overcome by Mr. Todd, the 
energetic constructor, it is necessary to know something of the 
nature of the interior, about 1,500 miles of which was only 
known from the account given of it by Stuart after his successful 
exploit in crossing the continent. The interior generally may 
be described as consisting of alternations of large open sandy, 
marly, or stony plains, successions of high sand ridges, running 
parallel to each other for many miles, interspersed with occa- 
sional salt channels with a soft boggy bed, and very stony 
ranges, for the most part running across the telegraph line, 
varying from 200 or 300 to 500 feet or more in height. To- 
wards the northern end there are large well-timbered sandy 

lains ; towards the southern, impassable salt swamps, with a 
ottom of blue mud. The whole country is furrowed across by 
creeks and watercourses, dry in the summer, but foaming 


Vurieties. 





torrents when the thunderstorms pour down their gathered 
waters. Some of these plains and sandhill tracts are always 
nearly deserts ; others, on the contrary, however dried up in the 
summer heats, become luxuriant pasture after these downfalls 
of rain; but all of them, the stony plains included, are made 
so soft by a very small amount of rain as to put a stop to travel. 
ling until the ground has somewhat dried. Standing across the 
telegraph line, near the centre of the continent, are the Mac- 
donnell Ranges, an outburst of igneous rocks, supposed to be 
about 3,000 feet above the sea (no observations, however, haye 
yet been taken), which present a formidable obstacle to the 
—- of the drays carrying provisions and materials. Stuart 

ad great diffieulty with his few pack and saddle horses in 
getting through this country, nor did he succeed until after 
three attempts in three successive years, on account of the want 
of water. From this it may be seen how difficult it was to 
traverse the same country with drays loaded with hundreds of 
tons of telegraph materials, rations and supplies of all kinds, 
So judicious were the arrangements made that all these difficulties 
were overcome ; nor would there have been any hitch in the 
whole affair except for the failure of the contractor in the northern 
territory to fulfil his contract. As soon as the news of that 
disaster reached Adelaide, carte blanche was given to Mr. Todd 
to do as he thought best, and he went himself at the head of the 
next party. Arrived at the Roper he successfully took two 
large steamers up that river for a hundred miles, thus landing 
his drays, bullocks, horses, etc., 200 or 300 miles nearer to 
their work, and the result is seen in the successful completion of 
the overland line. Mr. Todd then returned across the continent 
and personally inspected the whole line, as well as the station 
arrangements. In some parts timber for poles was exceptionally 
scarce, and had to be carted between two hundred and three 
hundred miles. 


SEASONABLE Hints.—We do not build our houses in the 
depth of winter, and it is so characteristic of an Englishman to 
forget everything which is not present at the moment, that there 
is no reason to feel much surprise when a short sharp frost, such 
as ought to have been provided against, stops the water-supply 
of half the houses in London, and damages pipes to an extent 
which only appears after the thaw, and the unexpected deluges 
of water which it calls forth have effectually spoiled ceilings and 
wall-papers and destroyed comfort. Nine-tenths of the trouble 
that London suffers during a protracted frost could easily be 
avoided. In every house there is waste heat enough going up 
the kitchen chimney to keep the main supply of the house and 
the water cistern from freezing, if they were only so arranged as 
to profit by that heat ; and in nearly every description of dwell- 
ing-house it would be quite practicable to carry the pipes up in 
a chase by the side of the kitchen flue, and to place the cistern 
near the chimney stack, snugly under cover. In buildings of a 
better class than ordinary dwelling-houses, such a thing asa 
plan of the pipes is rarely, if ever, arranged beforehand, but it 
is a thing which ought to be done, not only for such structures, 
but for every class of house. Where the evil exists, and the 
cisterns are exposed, and half the pipes run against external 
walls, the wise plan is, when a frost is impending, to do that 
which the frost will do in its own very effectual and uncompro- 
mising way—viz., cut off the water-supply at all the points where 
it is liable to freeze. A few pounds spent in putting stop-cocks 
near the cistern, so placed as to keep water from entering those 
pipes which are exposed, may save householders from untold in- 
convenience ; that is, if they will but use them. Where such pipes 
exist, they should be turned in the evening when the weather 
threatens frost, and the contents below the stop-cock run off. 
By this means the bursting of pipes will be prevented, and the 
use of the water may be often secured during those hours of the 
day when the house is warmed by fires. In frosty weather all 
arrangements for heating with hot water, or circulating cisterns 
for baths, ete., require special attention. It is indispensably 
necessary either rs we them going night and day, or to empty 
them of water. If the water in these pipes freezes, it will, by 
expanding lengthways, force the pipes asunder at the screwed 
joints, as if the threads on the metal screws were so much cheese ; 
and if a plug of ice is allowed to form in a pipe thus filled with 
water, and a fire is then lighted, the circulation of the water in 
the pipes is checked, steam is generated, it is closely confined, 
the pressure becomes more and more intense, till something 
gives way, an explosion ensues, and the destruction of the whole 
affair is often the smallest part of the calamity.—Zhe Archited. 
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right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately, Republication by authors on their own accéunt must be the subject of special arrangement, : 

Advertisements,— Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the *‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. No advertisements are received for the Society’s periodicals, | 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d, each, C Lorn 
Casgs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s, 2d. cloth boards, 1s, 6d. cloth extra. | 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1866, but in | 
Volumes only from 1856 to 1865 inclusive. The earlier Nog, are out of print, ‘ 

Correspondents requiting Single Parts or Numbers are reqnested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
‘seal booksellers or newsagents.* : 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” in comsequence of the new Postal Regulations, is no longer registered for transmission abroad. 
The Monthly Parts can therefore only be forwarded by Book Post. The following are the rates to a f¢w of the principal 


countries :— 





For the | Leisure Hour ‘ For the | Leisnre Hour 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday . Name of Place, single | and Sunday 
Part, at Home Part, at Home 
i together,” ~ 


? together, 
éd.a 9d.a Malta (vid Southampton) . . 
8d. 


Afvica, West Coastof . . i. . . 9d. 
Australia (vid Southampton & Sucz) . . 1s. Mexico (vid Southainpton). . ° 
Austria (vid Belgium). . . .. 8d. 1s, IVOIRE 0 FoR Ep oce Ses 
Baden (vii France or Belgium) . . ot ae Is. New Brunswick (vidi. Halifax) . 
Bavaria (vid France or Belgium) . . . 84d, 1s. meempandnmads i. Sk we ee he 
Belgiwm (direct mail) . .-. 2. es 6d. 9d. New South Wales (vii Southampton and 
Brazils (vid Southampton). . . . 4 . . Suez) ee ee a eee ee eee ee ee 
Califonia, .... . ° New Zealand {via Southampton and Suez) 
Canada (Canadianpackét) . ,. ... ’ Nova Scotia (via Halifax) » . 
Cape of Good Hope (by direct packet) . . Prussia (yii Belgium) . .> , 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . Sterra Leone. .-. . . 
Constantinople (vid Marseilles) . . . Sd. Spain (vii France) . . . 
Franceand Algeria. . . + « + ‘ Sweden (vid Denmark) . . 
Gibraltar (vid Southampton). . . . ; Gertieer ae i, Belgium) . ‘ 
Holland (vii France or Belgium) . . , Tasmania {vi& Southampton & Suez) 
India (Southampton packet). . . ‘ Unité@ Staten. . 5 «ww we é ° 
Italy (by direct mail) . . . «© « « a 1s, West Intlies (British) . 2. 1. ww ws . 9d. 


Ee 














@ signifies additional to pay. on delivery, ; 
The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be’ascertained by application at a Post-office. . Orders tor | 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct.from.the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
aceompanied by prepayment for both magagine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENCE. 
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A BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY; 
NOTES ON THE STARS AND PLANETS. 


By Evwin Dunxry, F,R.A.8., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 32 Star-Maps, and numerous other Tilustrations. 
In Imperial 8vo, 7s, 6d, in handsome bevelled boards; 9s, extra, gilt edges. 


« A really excellent work, Mr. Dunkin’s namé being at once an assurance of its interesting character, and a warrant for its correctness.”— 
Astronomical Register. i d ‘ 

oy find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book: lucid, » parepicnces ata git concise, correct ; completely fulfilling its purpose. 
Those little maps of the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness and » all- I have{seen before in the planisphere way; no reader bs 
by help of them may find, with a minimum of trouble, the star he seeks, Itis long since I have seen in any department a piece of work so we 
done, Tho surprisingly cheap price, too, is an essential feature.” —Taomas CaRLYLs. ae ee 








Monthly, 16 pages Imperial 8vo, at Ose Penny. é 


THE TRUE CATHOLIC, 
Published in the Ynterests of Scriptural Cruth. 


PRADAADAARALRYL ADU 


Continuous testimony has been received throughout the past year as to the improvement which his taken place in the 
Trve Caruo.ic, by which it has been more adapted to the ever varying phases of the Romish controversy. Its readers 
have been kept informed of the movements going on in Euvope and other by authentic correspondence from its "ar 
contributors, while articles of a practical and spiritual character have added to the usefulness of the riodical, T x 
contributions promised in 1873 include a series of Articles by Prorgssor DE Lanarrr, of. Geneva, the friend and colleague of | 
the late revered Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, narrating the Hisrery of YH REVIVAL oF RELIGION IN France AND FRENCH 
SWITZERLAND during the present century, . 


+, Fhe Volume for 1872 ie now an sale, price One Shilling and Freopence, 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PIOOADILLY, 
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After Lepwr. ) By Permission. 
THE READING LESSON. 
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